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THE MINIATURE SHIP *F. D. MILLET" USED BY THE WORLDS FAIR EMERGENCY CREW 



MILLET AT WORK 

A Chronicle of Friendship 



BY JAMES HUNT 

It is doubtful if the chronicles of friendship contain a truer instance of love between men than 
that which is but partly revealed in the relation that follows. To appreciate it in its real worth 
one must have known both these men. Francis Davis Millet had a rare genius for friendship. 
Their name is legion, they who were smitten with grief over a loss that meant the departure of a 
best beloved out of their lives when they learned of his tragic taking off; and how he in turn must 
have given back their love in kind is attested by the deep affection borne by him for his friend 
"Jim" Hunt. It was a trinity of friendship that grew up at Chicago, during the preparations for 
the most memorable of all world's fairs, between Mr. Millet, Mr. D. H. Burnham and Mr. Hunt. 
All sorts and conditions of men were Frank Millet's friends. But whatever their difference in birth 
or breeding, among them all — as in the three sides of an equilateral triangle represented by 
these three men — in the measure of their love they were equal each to each. Something of 
the story of one of these friendships is given herewith. 

The Editor. 

Part I. The World's Fair at Chicago 



I HAVE sweat blood and frozen to 
the very marrow of my bones in a 
sailing . vessel among the icebergs and 
ice-floes on the banks of Newfoundland. 



I have sweltered in the tropics in a 
steamboat, her coal bunkers afire burning 
like the flames of Hell. I was in the 
bark Hyach when she ground to pieces 
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upon the rocks and ice of Kent's Island 
at the northern end of Grand Manan in 
the Bay of Fundy, January 24, 1875. I 
was in the Swallow-tailed Line Packet- 
ship Ontario of New York when she left 
her bones on the Jersey shore between 
Little Egg Harbor and Barnegat, March 
8, 1876. I was boatswain of the ship 
Jane Fish of Thomaston, Maine, when 
she went ashore on the Goodwin Sands 
in the English Channel near the North 
Foreland light, June, 1879. I was at 
the wheel in the barge Burnett, of De- 
troit, in what is known amongst sailor- 
men as the "Alpena blow" (Lake Michi- 
gan, October 16, 1880) when she pooped 
a sea, carrying the yawl-boat over my 
head, smashing it into a thousand pieces 
against the mizzen sheet post, driving 
the captain through the cabin bulkhead, 
breaking his leg, unshipping the wheel 
and burying me under a mountain of 
water, so crushing the senses out of me 
that it seemed I would never get my 
breath again. I know the sea as only 
those know it who have muzzled sails 
on a Western Ocean packet-ship and 
box-hauled yards in the doldrums of the 
equator. I have handled a paint-brush 
on many buildings, private and commer- 
cial; on the great buildings of the 
World's Columbian Exposition, where I 
climbed on every tower, truss, roof and 
cornice, directing the rigging and paint- 
ing with a force of nearly five hundred 
men. In the terrific snowstorm of 
March, 1892, which crushed in the roof 
of Machinery Hall and threatened like 
destruction to the top of the Manufac- 
turers' building, I was called to remove 
the snow from the immense central roof, 
the offer of one dollar per hour bringing 
me only twenty-six men. The northeast 
wind was blowing eighty miles an hour, 
making it impossible to stand without 
the assistance of life lines; the snow, 
beating into our faces, and the intense 
cold made the job an exceedingly diffi- 
cult one. In all my experience in forty- 
five years of work I have had many 
masters — captains of ships, both naval 
and merchant, mates and second mates, 
and all kinds of bosses ashore, most of 
them able men in their different callings. 



But there is one figure that stands out in 
memory, colossal and alone — the late 
Frank D. Millet, lost in the Titanic 
April 15, 1912, latitude 41.06 north, 
longitude 50.14 west. 

For eighteen months I was intimately 
associated with Mr. Millet at the World's 
Fair in Chicago, and in writing this 
sketch I am compelled to recite a good 
deal of World's Fair history, since most 
of the incidents which I mention as 
showing the many phases of mind and 
character, and his far-reaching knowl- 
edge, occurred during that association. 

I first met him in the latter part of 
July, 1892, while Working on the great 
dome of the Horticultural building, the 
painting of which I had been given 
charge. After I had been working but 
a few days Mr. Millet came into the 
dome and walked up to me. We shook 
hands, he looked me straight in the face 
and said: "Jim, I am now going to make 
you general foreman of the color depart- 
ment; I have the utmost confidence in 
you, and am right at your back." Now, 
this was something new to me: no man 
I had worked for before had ever told 
me he had confidence in me. The look 
on his face attracted me in a way that 
I can not describe, but I replied instant- 
ly, "I will never abuse that confidence." 

From this time on I saw him every 
day; as the great work progressed his 
instructions were carried out as nearly 
as possible in the most minute detail. 

By the time the next job, the painting 
of the Agricultural building, was ready 
to start, the work had commenced to 
hum. Mr. Millet seemed to be every- 
where; no matter what question arose 
about any detail of the work he always 
had plans to suggest or advice to give. 
Samples of colors were made subject to 
his decision. It was here that his won- 
derful knowledge of color in enormous 
masses came to be so well recognized 
and known throughout the world. He 
had engaged a group of America's fore- 
most artists to do the decorative work 
on the buildings. They would meet in 
his office at night to talk over their 
plans; the next morning I would have 
instructions to help with men, scaffold- 




MR. MILLET AND MR. LAWRENCE EARL WITH ASSISTANTS AND MODELS IN MR. MILLET'S STUDIO IN THE COLONNADE AT THE SOUTH END OF MACHINERY 

HALL. WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. CHICAGO. 1803. THE. BACKGROUND IS A CANVAS ON WHICH A MURAL 

DECORATION IS BEING PAINTED FOR THE MANUFACTURERS' BUILDING 
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ing, tools and appliances of all kinds to 
facilitate their work. I learned through 
him and through them what kind of men 
artists were. They were not the dreamy 
individuals I had imagined; I learned 
from them some of the most practical 
things in my own line. 

The paint-machine became a necessity 
for the work; through all its develop- 
ment Mr. Millet watched and suggested 
nearly every change that was made until 
it worked out the most perfect thing of 
its kind up to that time. 

The progress on the Agricultural 
building, covering fifteen acres, seemed 
perfectly satisfactory to him, and I re- 
member Mr. McKim, its architect, Mr. 
Burnham and Mr. Millet driving in on 
the floor and looking around, Mr. McKim 
saying, "Frank, it's marvelous the prog- 
ress you are making." When one would 
see thirty or forty swing-stages stretched 
out in line with three men on a stage, 
and color bought by the ton — not by the 
pail or pound — it certainly was an inter- 
esting scene. 

When the great Manufacturers' build- 
ing was ready to paint I put samples of 
color in different places for Mr. Millet's 
inspection. He would come down and 
look at them and then go away, or make 
some casual remark about them; but 
one morning he called me to his office 
and asked me to go to the building with 
him. We walked through the west door, 
passed through the aisle and into that 
great arched interior. He stood a mo- 
ment looking at the samples. Then, 
pointing to one of them, he turned 
around, saying: "This building is ready 
to paint, and there is j'our sample." I 
looked up at those enormous trusses, 210 
feet above the floor. The floor was 
swept clean ; not a thing was on it. The 
building covered thirty-one acres. I 
looked north and I looked south; the 
immensity of the thing appalled me; it 
looked as though I had the world to 
paint. He must have been studying my 
face closely, for he put his arm across 
my shoulder, looking directly at me, and 
said, "Jim, you are good for the job." 
The immensity of the building seemed 
to diminish, the trusses and great sheeted 



ceiling seemed to grow smaller. The dif- 
ficulties were swept away and it looked 
like any ordinary building. From then 
on it was just an ordinary job. Such 
was the confidence that the man inspired 
in me. No matter how difficult the un- 
dertaking, his presence always seemed 
to lessen difficulties. 

The Turkish Commissioner applied to 
Mr. Millet for some flags to use in the 
decoration of the Turkish pavilion. Mr. 
Millet gave me the order and sent me 
to deliver the flags. He telephoned me 
late the same afternoon and asked that 
I get the flags back that night. I took 
three of my sailors with me and went to 
the pavilion and asked for the flags. The 
Turk on guard could speak very little 
English; I could not make him under- 
stand what I wanted. I called to my 
men to come into the building. The 
guard stood at the door in a very threat- 
ening attitude and called to his aid three 
or four more Turks. I said, "Boys, it is 
Mr. Millet's orders that we get these 
flags, and we will get them if we have to 
storm the Turks," and we started for 
the door. Just then one of my men 
called to me, "Here is a ladder," and 
I said, "All right, we will use it"; the 
flags were yet flying from the poles. As 
we raised the ladder the Turks came for 
us and grabbed one end of it. The see- 
saw commenced to gain possession — four 
Turks on one end and four sailors on the 
other — yelling at one another to let go. 
Just then Mr. Millet drove up. He 
called, "Jim, what's the matter here?" 
I replied, "These Turks won't give us 
the flags." He commenced to talk with 
his tongue and his hands; in a couple of 
minutes the ladder was released and the 
Turks proceeded to dance all around 
him. He said, "It's all right now, I 
came just in time." The Turks them- 
selves went and got the flags, put them 
in our wagon and salaamed to us all. 

An Italian called at Mr. Millet's of- 
fice and was trying to make the guard 
understand that he wanted to see Mr. 
Millet. The latter told the guard to let 
him in. On entering the inner office the 
visitor announced his presence by speak- 
ing Mr. Millet's name in his own foreign 




MR. MILLET (ON STEPS) AT WORK ON A DECORATION FOR THE CEILING OF THE NEW YORK STATE BUILDING 



accent. Mr. Millet was writing at his 
desk, and without turning away from his 
work he commenced to talk Italian. The 
man's face lit up. When he came out 
lie tried in an imperfect way to make the 
guard understand that Mr. Millet made 
him ashamed by talking better Italian 
than he could himself. 

The Emergency Corps was a creation 
of Mr. Millet's. After a severe storm 
in the latter part of March, 1892, which 
did great damage to Festival Hall and 
other buildings, he instructed me to or- 
ganize a crew of sailors that would be 
always on hand to cope with any emer- , 
gency that might arise from wind or 
weather, and could also man the World's 
Fair life boats on the lagoons, decorate 
boats for parades, attend fireworks dis- 
play on the lake front and a multitude 
of other things constantly coming up. 
The members of this crew were all mer- 
chant sailors, were good climbers and 
swimmers and lived in a forecastle, as 



they called it, in a part of the paint shop 
which had been fitted up with bunks for 
them. This crew was under regular ship 
discipline; watch and watch, and all 
hands when occasion required. Mr. Mil- 
let was very proud of this crew and they 
all loved him. I had letters from some 
of them after his death expressing the 
deepest sorrow for their chief. These 
men are scattered all over the world. 

The opening day of the Fair came — 
the great day to which all the world had 
been looking forward. Failure had been 
predicted; everyone was talking about it. 
At four o'clock the morning of this day 
Mr. D. H. Burnham, Mr. Millet, Mr. E. 
R. Graham and several others *were sit- 
ting together in the Service building 
watching anxiously for the dawn. The 
weather was wet and drizzly; it looked 
doubtful if all Mr. Millet's plans for a 
great flag display could be carried out. 
But before the services were to begin the 
weather cleared. This flag display was 
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MR. MILLET AND MR. LAWRENCE EARL AT PLAY IN MR. MILLET'S STUDIO 
CANVAS AT THE REAR SHOWS OUTLINES OF SECOND DECORATION FOR MANUFACTURERS" BUILDING 



conceived by Mr. Millet. A couple of 
weeks before the opening he called me 
into his studio, where he was at work 
on a ceiling panel for the New York 
State building. He told me he wanted 
the flags rolled up the same as they are 
on a man-of-war; from the middle pole 
in front of the Administration building 
the signal flag was to be broke. All the 
flag-men who could see this signal would 
break their flags instantly and others 
would follow suit all over the grounds. 
The message carried like a flash. He 
said he wanted it done in one minute. 
How well his scheme worked is part of 
the Fair's history. You must consider 
that the poles were bare except for this 
little knot at the top, which you could 
hardly see. Not a thing was visible any- 
where in the way of bunting except the 
President's flag, flying on the corner of 
the Administration building; immediate- 
ly the President pressed the key to start 
the machinery over that 640-acres of 
buildings and ground, there sprung into 
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life the greatest display of color and 
bunting the world had ever known. Even 
Mr. French's Statue of Liberty in the 
Court of Honor had been concealed from 
cap to base; hardly had the crowd found 
time to look around before she stood 
shining in all her golden splendor. 

Mr. Millet popularized the Fair with 
all sorts of schemes for the entertain- 
ment of the enormous attending crowds; 
boat-loads of singers on the lagoons at 
night, decorative boat-parades, swim- 
ming and rowing races, etc. The day of 
the Venetian regatta he distributed the 
prizes ;as the winners came into the Court 
of Honor on the last stretch he was as 
enthusiastic as a born Italian. His face 
lit up with smiles when the winner of 
the fourth race came up to be rewarded 
with fifty dollars and a suckling pig. 
There was some little dispute as to the 
management of a gondola, and instantly 
Mr. Millet called the Italian out of the 
gondola nearest him. He jumped in, 
took the oar and placed himself in posi- 
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tion, handling the gondola exactly as 
the winner had handled it, shouting the 
usual cry j "A Porca, A Porca," imitating 
perfectly the gondolier. 

The Columbus Caravels, which had ar- 
rived at the Fair on the seventh of July 
and had been on exhibition, were turned 
over by the Spanish Government to the 
United States Government on Septem- 
ber 12th. Captain Berry, of the man-of- 
war Michigan, Lieutenant Lansdale and 
Lieutenant Roger Wells had decided to 
sail the Santa Maria from the Fair in 
Jackson Park downtown to Grant Park, 
inviting a number of guests, among them 
Mr. Millet and Mr. William E. Curtis. 
The Santa Maria was towed out from 
the south pond by the steam yacht Argo. 
After getting an offing from the pier the 
towline was hauled in and she proceeded 
under her own canvas. The wind was light 
and variable. The crew was composed 
of man-o'-war's men and Emergency 
Crew sailors, and the boxhauling of the 
yards commenced. Nearly all day we 
braced around and backed and filled to 
catch the light air that would fill the 
canvas once in a while. In everything 
done aboard the vessel Mr. Millet was 
just like any sailor. He hauled on tack 
and sheet; knew every rope and every 
order that was given. A crew of strange 
seamen would not have known that he 
had been anything but a sailor all his 
life. Another instance to show his 
knowledge of seamanship: a sailor was 
rolling up parceling to be used for two 
new man-ropes made from one of the 
water floats. The man was doing this 
as he had been taught aboard ship. He 
must have been forty-five years old and 
had been a sailor all his life. Mr. Millet 
came along and stood watching him 
(the man was working under Mr. Mil- 
let). The latter said, "Now, my man, 
if you will give me that parceling I will 
show you a quicker and better way to do 
it." The man handed him the canvas; 
he pulled tight his trousers from his 
knee to his thigh, rolling the canvas the 
same as he had rolled bandages, I as- 
sume, for the hospital corps in the Civil 
War, and taught the man to roll more 



parceling in five minutes than he would 
have done in his own way in two hours. 
He was the most surprised sailor I have 
ever seen when he remarked, after show- 
ing me what Mr. Millet had done, "I 
thought I knew everything about my 
business, but that's a 'wrinkle* I have 
never seen before." 

Mr. Millet was universally beloved by 
his employees, for he was known by 
every one of them from the boy carrying 
water to the man handling flags on the 
tops of buildings. They decided to give 
him some souvenir of their respect and 
esteem by which he could always remem- 
ber them, and this took the form of a 
silver service. We had decorated the 
flag-loft of the paint shop for the cere- 
monies. He was found on the grounds 
somewhere and brought to the shop on a 
pretense. When he came to the loft 
and saw that crowd of people he didn't 
know what to think of it, but was soon 
informed by his secretary what he was 
required for, and the presentation took 
place. He made a nice little talk. As 
the crowd stood up to go, men and 
women, he pointed to a big American 
flag, saying, "Boys and girls, let us give 
one cheer for the flag before we leave." 
The cheers were given, but as the crowd 
started for the steps there was a crash 
and down went the floor, hurling that 
whole bod}' of human beings, including 
Mr. Millet, to the floor below. I was 
left alone, standing in safety beside the 
box of silver, and as I looked over the 
edge from my position I saw Mr. Millet. 
The men and women were yelling, and 
in their panic striving to get out from 
under one another. I heard his voice 
ringing out with warning to keep quiet. 
He stood there without trying to move 
out of the struggle until he had seen 
the last man and woman carried to 
safety. I did not know until the next 
day that he, himself, was hurt. There 
were seven broken legs and a number of 
minor injuries; how some were not 
killed I have never understood. 



Note — Part II, the concluding chapter of 
this chronicle, will be published in the Novem- 
ber number of Art and Progress. 



